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find that questions of policy, and not simple questions of 
fact and law, are submitted to alien determination, and an 
appreciable part of that sovereignty which it is the 
function of every nation to exercise for itself in deter- 
mining its own policy is transferred to the arbitrators. 

An illustration of this view is to be found in the fact 
that one of the features of the extraordinary advance 
made by the nations of South America in the arts of 
peace is the development of arbitration for the settlement 
of disputes, and especially boundary disputes, to a greater 
degree than in any other part of the world. This has been 
facilitated by the almost complete detachment of South 
American politics from the international politics of Eu- 
rope ; so that it has been easy for the South American states 
to find arbitrators who neither knew nor cared for any 
political question in South America, and who therefore 
have been able to determine the questions before them 
with sole reference to the merits of the question, as a 
trained and upright judge decides a case submitted to 
his court. 

What we need for the further development of arbi- 
tration is the substitution of judicial action for diplomatic 
action, the substitution of judicial sense of responsibility 
for diplomatic sense of responsibility. We need for ar- 
bitration, not distinguished public men concerned in all 
the international questions of the day, but judges who 
will be interested only in the question appearing upon 
the record before them. Plainly this end is to be at- 
tained by the establishment of a court of permanent 
judges who will have no other occupation and no other 
interest but the exercise of the judicial faculty under 
the sanction of that high sense of responsibility which 
has made the courts of justice in the civilized nations of 
the world the exponents of all that is best and noblest 
in modern civilization. 

THE WORK OF THE COMING HAGUE CONFERENCE. 

Let me add a few words of warning concerning your 
anticipations of what the second Peace Conference is to 
do. Do not expect too much from it. 

It is an essential characteristic of such a conference 
that it shall deal not with matters upon which the nations 
differ, but with matters upon which the nations agree. 
Immaterial differences may be smoothed away; mis- 
understandings may be explained ; consideration and 
discussion along lines that do not run counter to any 
immediate and specific interest may work out methods 
of applying general principles in such a way as to pre- 
vent future differences; progress may be made toward 
agreement upon matters which are not yet ripe for com- 
plete adjustment, — but the moment an attempt is made 
to give such a conference any coercive effect, the moment 
any number of nations endeavor to use the conference 
for the purpose of compelling any other nation to do 
what it deems inconsistent with its interests, that moment 
the conference fails. 

Such a conference is an agency of peace : not the peace 
of conquest, but the peace of agreement ; not enforced 
agreement, but willing and cheerful agreement. So far 
as the nations can go together in such an agreement, the 
conference can go, and no further. 

Many lovers of their kind, certain that the principles 
which they see so clearly ought to be accepted of all 
men, are unmindful of the many differences which divide 
the nations in the competition of trade and wealth, for 



honor and prestige ; unmindful that the selfishness and 
greed and willingness to do injustice which have marked 
all human history still exist in the world; unmindful 
that because of these the instinct of self- protection en- 
genders distrust and suspicion among the nations ; and 
they will be sadly disappointed because the Hague Con- 
ference of 1907 does not realize their dreams and usher 
in "the parliament of man and the federation of the 
world." But let them take heart. A forward step will 
be taken ; an advance will be made toward the reign of 
peace and justice and righteousness among men, and 
that advance will go just so far as the character of the 
great mass of civilized men permits. There lies the true 
measure of possibility and the true origin of reforming 
force. Arbitration and mediation, treaties and conven- 
tions, peace resolutions, declarations of principle, speeches 
and writings, are as naught unless they truly represent 
and find a response in the hearts and minds of the multi- 
tude of the men who make up the nations of the earth, 
whose desires and impulses determine the issue of peace 
and war. 

The end toward which this assemblage strives — the 
peace of the world — will be attained just as rapidly as 
the millions of the earth's peoples learn to love peace 
and abhor war ; to love justice and hate wrong doing ; 
to be considerate in their judgment and kindly in feeling 
toward aliens as toward their own friends and neighbors ; 
and to desire that their own countries shall regard the 
rights of others rather than be grasping and overreaching. 
The path to universal peace is not through reason or in- 
tellectual appreciation, but through the development of 
peace-loving and peace-keeping character among men ; 
and that this development, slow though it be as measured 
by our short lives, is proceeding with steady and unre- 
mitting advance from generation to generation no student 
of history can question. The greatest benefit of the 
Peace Conference of 1907 will be, as was that of the 
Peace Conference of 1899, in the fact of the conference 
itself; in its powerful influence moulding the characters 
of men ; in the spectacle of all the great powers of the 
earth meeting in the name of peace, and exalting as 
worthy of honor and desire national self-control, con- 
siderate judgment and willingness to do justice. 
« ♦ » i 

The Power that is Greater than Force. 

BY HON. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 

Address at the National Peace Congress, New York, April 17. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: When a 
man speaks for millions he must be more cautious 
than when he speaks for himself, for he may not 
be sure that in speaking for a million he is saying 
what the million would say ; but when he speaks for him- 
self he knows that he has authority, at least from one, to 
express himself. Here in this gathering one can ex- 
press the hopes that are entertained by increasing 
numbers throughout the world, that the time is not far 
distant when man, instead of settling his disputes as 
animals settle their differences, will settle them upon the 
basis of brains and reason. [Applause.] 

We must not complain if, when we read what is said 
here by people from different nations, we detect some 
difference between the hopes they express and the con- 
duct of the nations from which they come. It is not 
strange that our highest ideals should be above our own 
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conduct ; for unless the ideal is above us, it is not an inspir- 
ation, it does not lead us on. 

We read in the papers that in the South American 
republics they have many revolutions, and yet we need 
not be surprised to learn, as we have learned from a dis- 
tinguished representative of one of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can states, that almost a century ago a great patriot 
gave to the people the very ideas of peace that we are 
now trying to develop and formulate into results. 

What difference does it make if the people who live 
, in the country of Bolivar have not yet risen to his ideal ? 
They are making progress towards it. We understand 
that Germany keeps a great army, because she is afraid 
that France may attack her ; and yet we need not be 
surprised to learn from this distinguished representative 
from France [Baron d'Estournelles], who has made his 
name familiar throughout the world among lovers of 
peace, that his nation wants peace and is anxious to lead 
in the peace movement. 

We have heard that Germany is a menace to the 
world, and yet we need not be surprised to learn that 
Germany has a War Lord who is, in fact, as we are told 
by the distinguished representatives of Germany, a 
friend of peace and one of the agencies for the promo- 
tion of peace. [Applause.] 

England, we are informed, has a navy that all the 
other nations fear, and this great navy has been used as 
a reason why other nations should increase their navies ; 
and yet we should not be surprised to hear from a dis- 
tinguished Englishman here that King Edward stands 
among the foremost of the peacemakers of the world. 

Other nations may be surprised at the fact that we 
have more than doubled our army in the last ten years, 
and that we are enlarging our navy, and that we are 
spending more than one hundred millions a year now on 
the army and navy in excess of what we spent in 1897. 
They may comment on this fact, and yet we need not be 
surprised to find that our President is spoken of the world 
around as a peacemaker, and that our nation is recog- 
nized as a foremost nation in this effort to bring about 
peace. 

I admit that there are some seeming inconsistencies 
[laughter and applause] not only in other countries, but 
in our country as well ; and yet, my friends, I long ago 
learned that inconsistencies have to be accepted. I am 
not kept out of a Christian church because Christians 
live lives inconsistent with the Christian religion. I 
expect that Christians will fall below the ideal presented 
by the Man of Galilee, for it is the glory of the Christian 
ideal that, while it is within sight of the weakest and 
the littlest, it is yet so high that the best and the 
noblest are kept with their faces turned ever upward. 
[Applause.] And the Christian civilization is the 
greatest that the world has known, because it rests upon 
a conception of life that makes it one unending struggle 
for better things, with no limit to human progress. 
[Applause.] We must always expect that a high ideal 
will be beyond the hope of realization. Ask a mother 
who holds in her arms her baby boy what her desire is 
concerning him, and she will tell you that she desires 
that his heart shall be so pure that it can be laid upon a 
pillow and not leave a stain ; that his motives shall be so 
holy that he could whisper them in an angel's ear; and 
that his life shall be so clean that his mother, his wife, 



his child, might read the record of his every thought and 
act without a blush. But ask her if she expects bim to 
realize that hope, and she will answer, No. She will 
tell you that she will make him as good as she can, that 
wherever he wanders throughout the world, she will 
follow his every footstep with a daily prayer, and that 
when he dies she will hope, hope, yes, hope, that the 
world, at least, will be the better because he has lived. 

That is all we can do, any of us. Some one has said 
that we live in the ideal, but that we work in the real. 
So we must not be surprised if some of us have hopes 
for peace that even this Congress will not realize in fact. 

We need not be disappointed if some of the conclu- 
sions reached by this Congress are in advance of what 
our nation would propose. We need not be surprised 
if our nation should propose things that other nations 
might not agree to. Cherishing our ideals, we must do 
the best we can with the material we have at hand, 
and, having gained one step, we must stand there until 
we can take another. Thus has all progress been 
made. Three-quarters of a century before emancipa- 
tion, Thomas Jefferson, looking into the future, said that 
nothing was more certain than that the slaves would be 
free. Abraham Lincoln [applause], only about five years 
before the emancipation proclamation, could say no more 
than that he hoped to see slavery, not immediately abol- 
ished, but put into process of ultimate extinction. 

Thus we have had to work our way along ; and this 
Congress is trying to do what it can. It must harmonize 
differences of opinion ; for, my friends, you cannot expect 
that people will think alike, if they think at all [laughter]. 
When you find people who have no differences, you will 
find people who have no thought. [Applause.] It is 
easy enough for a man to have a harmonious party 
when he is the only member of it ; but he must expect 
friction if he permits anybody else to claim the same 
party name that he has. Progress is not along the 
extremes; it is between the opinions of those who want 
progress but may not be able to agree upon the next 
step to be taken. 

There are several things ia the resolutions reported by 
the Committee that I might call your attention to, but 
time does not permit ; and there are some things not in 
the resolutions that I would be glad to see in them. 
There are some things not in them that would help as 
aids in the elimination of war. One of these things is 
the making of money contraband of war like powder and 
lead. There is nothing logical in saying that a neutral 
nation shall not furnish powder and shot, but may fur- 
nish the money with which to buy the powder and the 
shot. [Applause.] I hope the time shall come when we 
shall be able to include money as contraband of war, 
and thus make it impossible for the citizens of a neutral 
nation to grow rich by encouraging wars between other 
nations. [Applause.] 

Another thing for which I hope very much is the 
organization of the permanent tribunal so that it will 
hold stated sessions, that the convening of the body may 
not depend upon the initiative of any nation. As our 
Congress and our State Legislatures meet at stated times, 
I believe that this great international tribunal should 
meet at stated times and be prepared to consider all 
questions that may be brought before it by the nations of 
the world. [Applause.] 
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Another thing that I think is in the interest of peace 
is the neutralization of territory. I believe that the 
more we can get nations to agree between themselves 
that the independence of the smaller states shall be 
respected, the further we shall limit the area of wars 
[applause] ; but the measure in which I have most faith 
is that which has been endorsed in the resolutions 
adopted here. Let me read it to you : " Resolved, that 
the Congress records its endorsement of the resolution 
adopted by the Interparliamentary Union at its con- 
ference last July, that in case of disputes arising between 
nations which it may not be possible to embrace within 
the terms of an arbitration convention, the disputing 
parties, before resorting to force, shall always invoke the 
services of an international commission of inquiry or the 
mediation of one or more friendly powers." 

I believe there is in that resolution the germ of more 
progress in the direction of peace than in any arbitration 
treaty that was ever written. The trouble with our 
arbitration treaties is that they do not include the most 
important questions ; and however much we may desire 
the coming of the time when all questions shall be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, we should not wait for that time. 
If we can secure the insertion in our treaty of such an 
agreement as is here proposed, so that before there is 
war, before hostilities commence, there shall be an im- 
partial investigation of the matters in dispute before an 
international commission, I believe that in nine cases 
out of ten there will be no war. [Applause.] 

There are two reasons that I may suggest in defense 
of this resolution : In the first place, it gives time for 
reflection, for thought, as well as time for investigation, 
and I need not tell you that man calm is an entirely 
different animal from man excited. When a man is ex- 
cited, he swaggers around and tells you what he can do ; 
when he is calm, he tries to find out what he ought to do. 
When he is excited, the brute instinct prevails; when he 
is calm, the conscience precedes and restrains the brutal. 
So that, in the first place, investigation gives time for 
people to think, and it gives time for the cultivation of a 
public sentiment that will operate on those in whose 
hands are the destinies of nations ; and as intelligence 
increases, as information is spread more rapidly, that 
time becomes more valuable, and I believe, my friends, 
that if we can secure investigations that will give time 
for the best living people to express themselves and to 
exert themselves, we shall almost eliminate war as a pos- 
sibility. [Applause.] 

More than that, investigation enables us to separate 
misunderstandings from differences. We all know that 
between nations as between individuals the greatest 
difficulties come from misunderstanding. How many 
wars can you recall where there was a distinct under- 
standing of the causes of difference before the war 
commenced ? How many wars can you recall in which 
both sides did not insist that it was a defensive war and 
that the other party was the attacking party? Have an 
investigation and let these investigations separate the 
misunderstandings frcm the differences, and when you 
have eliminated the misunderstandings, you can settle 
the differences without resort to arms. 

What objection can be made? I know of but one, — 
well, I might suggest two. The first is, that there might 
be a reason for war that the nation would not be willing to 



tell of ; but, my friends, if there is a nation that wants 
to go to war for a reason that it is unwilling to disclose, 
there is the greater reason why the cause should be 
made known, that the contempt of the world may be 
turned upon such a nation. [Applause.] 

The other reason that I think of is, that a question 
may arise so important that you ought to commence 
shooting each other before you find out what you are 
shooting about. [Laughter and applause.] But, my 
friends, I am satisfied that no intelligent man will 
present that objection to this plan. Human life is too 
sacred a thing to commence taking before you have 
resorted to all possible means to avoid the taking of it. 
If this convention does nothing else, I am glad that it 
has the courage to record itself on this proposition, that 
the killing of human beings shall not be commenced by 
any nation until the world knows what crime has been 
committed that requires so high a penalty. [Applause.] 

One of the objects of this association is to cultivate 
sentiment that will advance peace, and one of the things 
I think we should try to cultivate is the idea that it is 
not necessary for a man to die on the battlefield in order 
to be a patriot. [Applause.] Whatever may have been 
the case in times past, it is not now true that a man 
must rest under suspicion of his patriotism until he has 
shouldered a gun and taken a human life, and this con- 
vention will, in vay judgment, not do its duty unless it 
impresses upon the world that it is as glorious for a man 
to live for his country as it is to die for it. 

Then, too, I believe this Congress ought to present the 
thought that there is a stronger force in this world than 
violence and physical force. [Applause.] There is 
growing the conviction that love is a greater force. In 
this very city I heard a sermon a few years ago in which 
the minister, Dr. Parkhurst, drew a contrast between 
force and love. He said the hammer represented force : 
that with the hammer you could break a piece of ice in 
a thousand pieces, but that each piece would still be ice ; 
but that if you would allow a ray of sunshine to fall 
upon that block of ice, acting silently and slowly, it 
would at last melt the ice and there would be ice no 
more. [Applause.] So, my friends, while I am glad to 
have the peace movement supported from every source, 
I expect most of the progress to come from the direction 
of love, and not from the direction of violence. If you 
tell me that you can promote peace by building navies so 
large that the world will be scared into peace, I tell you 
I prefer that the world shall be loved into peace and that 
affection shall bind us together. 

In Paris we find a great tomb erected in honor of a 
great warrior. You enter the building, and if you have 
been thoughtless enough not to uncover your head, the 
guard tells you that the hat cannot be worn. You walk 
around and you see the standards there, you see the 
names of the battles that he won, and, leaning over the 
balustrade, you look down upon a great sarcophagus, 
where at last rests the body of one of the world's 
greatest warriors. When I thought of going to France 
I went to a bookstore and secured in this city a copy of 
what Ingersoll said at the tomb of Napoleon. I thought 
it was a beautiful thicg and I took it with me, and I 
thought that when I had to write a description of that 
tomb I would quote these words that I read in my 
youth and have often recalled since ; but when I visited 
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the tomb something impressed me even more than the 
words of Ingersoll ; for, after looking over at that sar- 
cophagus, my eyes rested upon a crucifix above and just 
beyond, where I saw one of the world's great warriors 
sleeping at the foot of the Prince of Peace, and it 
seemed to me that, whether justified or not, the bringing 
of these two into that position gave a lesson to the world 
that, after all, Love is greater than Force, and this rais- 
ing of the crucified Christ above this past-master of 
slaughter typified the coming of the time when man will 
find his glory in doing good and his ideal in the service 
of mankind. [Applause.] 



The Relation of Educated Women to 
the Peace Movement. 

BY PRESIDENT MARY E. WOOI/LEY OF HOT.YOKE COLLEGE. 

Address at the National Peace Congress, April 16. 

The impressiveness of a gathering like this Peace 
Conference must be felt by all. It is an inspiration to 
have a part in a movement which is commanding the 
attention of the civilized world, to feel the impetus 
which comes from great assemblies, from wise words 
and eloquent appeals, from the sense of a common inter- 
est which knows no limitation of race or nation. Such 
occasions are significant in the progress, not only of 
the movement represented, but of civilization itself, for 
inspiration is the great motive power of achievement. 

Yet it is equally true that such a gathering as New York 
has seen this week would fail of the highest results were 
it not followed by continued effort. It is with this 
thought in mind that I welcome the opportunity to 
speak to an audience of women, for upon you rests the 
real burden of this responsibility. The changes have 
been rung upon the "new woman." She has been ex- 
tolled and ridiculed, explained and explained away, but 
the fact remains that she does exist, that the type of 
womanhood to-day is essentially different from that of 
any other age. The intellectual type is not new ; the 
woman of force, the ruler, the politician, the warrior, 
the intriguer,— the Elizabeths, the Madame de Mainte- 
nons, the Boadiceas, the Catherine de Medicis, — have 
been known in other ages. Nor is the emotional type a 
novelty either in history or fiction. The achievement, 
the distinction of the representative womanhood of 
to-day, is that it unites the intellectual and the emo- 
tional for some larger social end than the world has ever 
before known. Her opportunity extends from neighbor- 
hood nursing to world organization in the cause of peace. 
The woman of force now is the woman of the multitude, 
the woman in industry, in the home, in society. Educa- 
tion has become so general that to be educated no longer 
places womanhood on a pedestal ; it simply broadens 
horizons and opens eyes to the opportunities of life and 
the responsibilities which those opportunities bring. 
The union of the intellectual and the emotional gives to 
a woman peculiar fitness for work in uplifting humanity. 
Her response to need is quick, her sympathy keen and 
her interest personal, and when she adds to these quali- 
ties an intelligent understanding of conditions and the 
faculty of discrimination, she becomes a power in all 
efforts for the common welfare. 

Why should the peace movement make a special 
appeal to women with their greater interest in matters 



of common welfare, their new outlook beyond the walls 
of their own homes, and the enthusiasm which gives a 
vitality to all their work ? 

First, because of its practical character. We talk 
about the mingling of the races and of world unity, 
and we have only to step from our own doorway to see 
the possibility made a reality. Jew and Greek, Teuton 
and Slav, Hindu and Celt, mingle in the current of life 
on the streets of this city. No country is alien, no race 
unknown. Naturally, inevitably, there is developing a 
unity of interests, of customs, of ideas among the repre- 
sentatives of the most diverse races, and the way is open 
as never before for presenting the ideal of world unity. 

The fundamental principles of the movement enter 
into the most common experience, for they govern all 
just and pure living. How can we preach justice to the 
nations when dealing unjustly with the representatives 
of those same nations in the tenement districts of our 
own city ; or strive for world unity when busy in erect- 
ing barriers between classes? Oppression of a weaker 
nation, the crushing out of its individuality and the 
enslavement of its people, is not unlike the industrial 
oppression which, for the sake of gain, would force 
little children into the slavery of the cotton mills and 
men and women into labor which makes of life a mere 
warfare for existence. On the other hand, the attempt 
to transform a city into a place " where men live a com- 
mon life for noble ends " is a long step toward world 
unity. 

The task is not a light one, but it can be accomplished 
if there is developed a keen sense of individual respon- 
sibility. Privilege always means responsibility, and u no - 
blesse oblige " belongs to the present as truly as to the 
past. It places upon the womanhood of America 
the obligation of working, in every practical way, for 
the principles for which the peace movement stands; 
for the rights of the weak, whether they be little children 
in the factory and women in the sweat-shop, or a de- 
fenseless people across the seas ; for the recognition of 
the oneness of the great human family, as real among 
the classes of New York as among the nations of the 
world ; for the claim of the individual as a human being, 
whether he be an Armenian in Turkey or a Chinaman or 
Negro in America ; for the promotion and arbitration of 
justice instead of force and injustice, in industrial as well 
as in international relations. 

Secondly, the peace movement makes a strong appeal 
to women because of its ideal character. In our exalta- 
tion of what is practical, we sometimes overlook the 
truth that ideals are the condition of all progress, and 
that one of the greatest dangers of the present age is 
the attempt to build a state minus an ideal. It is the 
duty of education to withstand this drift in the national 
life and to maintain that the development of the material 
resources of a country comes second to the development 
of the highest nature of its citizens. In a certain sense 
every woman is an educator, although the sphere of her 
work may be more often the home Jor society than the 
schoolroom. It is unnecessary to emphasize to this 
audience the value of educating the life in the principles 
on which it should be established. In social work, in 
religious training, in intellectual culture, this truth is 
recognized. If we would substitute arbitration for brute 
force, peace for war, an ideal of world unity for national 



